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AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MAGAZINES 
at prices that 
Save 25 to 50% 


2“YEAR OFFERS 


lyear 2years 


Cosmopolitan ~...$3.00 $4.50 
Good Housekeeping $3.00 $4.50 
Harper’s Bazar $4.00 $6.00 
International Studio $6.00$11.00 
MoTeR BoatinG -...$3.00 $4.50 
Smart'Set . $3.00 $4.50 


BARGAIN CLUBS 


Coémiopolitan -........$3. ‘tot $5 00 
Good Housekeeping $3.00 Save $1.00 
Cosmopolitan ........$3.00 $5- 75 
Harper's Bazit $4.00) gave $1.25 
Cosmopolitan ~.....$3.00 $5.25 
Smart Set $3.00) save $0.75 
Cosmopolitan $7.00 


International Studio $6.00 Save $2.00 
Good Houstkeeping $3.00 $5.75 
Harper’s Bazar $4.00 Save $1.25 
International Studio $6.00 $ 7: 50 
Harper’s Bazar $4.00 Save $2.50 


$3.00) 
noel 


Cosmopolitan ...$3.C0 
Good os. TEE $3 0 $ 75 0 
Smart Set..:,..$3.00/ Save $1.50 


OTHER MONEY-SAVING 


COMBINATIONS 
s Full 
Cosmopolitan pit Brice 
with Golden Book*... -----$6.00 $5.00 
with Good Housekeeping - 6.00 5.00 
with McCall’s Magazine*........ 4.00 3.50 
with Red Book ---- 6.00 §.25 
with Review of Reviews* aeeiie 7.00 5.00 
with Smart Set ....... --- 6.00 §.25 
wns American......... - 5.50 §.25 
with Harper’s Magazine — saat 7.00 6.25 
Housekeeping 

with American ..... $5.50 $5.50 
with Cosmopolitan .. ------ 6.00 5.00 
with Country Life ............ 8.00 7.50 
with Golden Book* ........... 6.00 §.25 
with Harper’s Bazar ~.......7.00 5.75 
with Harper’s Magatine . -.. 7.00 6.50 
with Child Life . - 6.00 5.50 
with Garden Magazine ———-— 6.00 §.75 
Harper’s Bazar 
with Cosmopolitan .........$7.00 $5.75 
with Good Housekeeping . 7.00 5.75 
with Harper’s Magazine........ 8.00 7.50 
CON ID isiininigignictebictncnentinnin’ 9.00 8.50 
with Woman’s Home Com- 

panion and 7 panel 8.00 7.25 
with } ee litan an 

see en el pease 10.00 8.50 

with F ‘isiadinhiiarnesititelgshs 8.00 7.75 
MoToR BoatinG 
om Cosmopolitan® . --$6.00 $5.25 

Good Housekeeping® - 26.00 5.25 
wie Harper’s ll 7.00 5.75 

Country Life —......._.. . 8.00 7.50 
tdeesatstanal Studio 
with Cos litan .. £99.00 $7.00 
with Good Housekeeping « 9.00 ‘ 
with Harper’s Bazar wad 150°" 
with Arts& Decoration —-12.00 11.09 


Smart Set 


with Cosmopolitan. —....46.00 $5.28 
with Good Hi Housekeeping + 6.00 5.25 
with a : 
Hourekeening® 
with Red Boo 


with McCall's Magaziae ~ = 33 
Ci Canadi dimadiunialtconian® 
‘anadiana 


*Publishers require that subscrigdens 
must go to one address. 
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Give Magazines for Xmas 
A 12-Times-a-Year Gift 
... at Special Prices to Legionnaires! 


MAGAZINE comes 12 times a year—and every issue is a fresh reminder of 

your thoughtfulness and friendship! For this reason, and because they are 
so entertaining and inexpensive, magazines like Cosmopolitan and Good House- 
keeping make excellent Christmas Gifts. 


Now you Legion men can get a special lower price on Gift Subscriptions to the 
famous magazines listed on this page. By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can offer you Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Smart Set, and 
other great publications at big reductions from regular rates—if ordered through 
The American Legion Weekly. 


Each of these magazines is a leader in its field. They are known and read from 
coast to coast. Whether your friend is a man or a woman, young or old, there 
is a magazine here that will make an ideal present. 


Look over the list of Special Offers now and make your selection. There’sa 
wide variety of combifiations to choose from. Notice the big savings you make 
—and remember that by ordering through us you help along the Legion’s good 
work. Fill in the coupon now, before you turn the page! 


AN EXTRA SAVING! 


¥ your gift budget limits you to about two or three dollars for each of several friends 
you cafi still get the benefit of our special combination offers by dividing any 2-year 
ot ‘“chib” subseriptioi—each year, or each magazihe, to go to a different friend. Or 
you may have oné year or one magazine for yourself and the other year or magazine 
for a ftiénd. This offer is limited to orders mailed on or before December 3ist. 


“Reduced Price” Order Blank JA 


The Legion Subscription Service of The American Legion Weekly } 
Indianapolis, Indiana . 











Enclosed find $ for subscription to... .for..years. 

(Name of magazine or cha) S 

“% Otdered by... ' RR a te 

Address... J 

If you intend the subscription as a Gift fill in below: ‘ 
* Send magazine(s) to ’ 

Address : 





_ Please check whether this subscription is 0 NEW or D RENEWAL 


subscription is for 2 years or for 2 magazines, and you wish to divide it as per our 
<0" hl pier above, attach full instructions on a separate sheet. This offer is limited to orders 
-* oh of before Decetnber 3 1st. If it is desired that a Xmas Card goto person who 
z the order should reach the publisher by December 15th. 


If ySu wish to order more than one subscription, please enter additional ones on a separate sheet. 
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FMen and Women of The American Legion 
Women of The American Legion Auxiliary 
Members of the Forty and Cight 


oo, For the large Amexican Legion family the year just closing has, 


ley are 
touse- 


in many respects, been a notable one. The great humanitarian effort 
to raise a $5,000,000 Endowment Fund, the income from which is to be 
spent for rehabilitation and child welfare, is nearing completion. This 
fund is The American Legion’s Christmas present to our wounded, sick 


| 


to the 





eee : and disabled comrades, their widows and orphans. It represents the 
hrough | devotion, thought, effort and generosity of millions of our citizens—a 
grand tribute to the disabled of the Great War and a standing challenge 
1 - to the statement that republics are ungrateful. 
a Today we are at peace with all the world. The scars of war are 
ore’ gradually being effaced and the stability of our Government is being 
| male more and more appreciated by the nations of the earth. In all of this 
s good there is cause for rejoicing. We have had a good year, but let us make 
the next one even better—better for our organization, but, above all, 
better for our glorious country. 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all of you. 





National Commander. 
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FAIRLY extensive experience 
with vough-and-ready types is 
mine—but nowhere have I ever 


met two men more fit to cope 
resourcefully with any given situation 
than Dan Daly, late top sergeant of 
the machine gun company of the Sixth 
Regiment, U. S. M. C., and his grizzled 
side-kick, First Sergeant Dinny 
O’Brien of the headquarters company. 
Nor was there long to wait, after we 
first sighted the fair green land of 
France, before brilliant evidence of 
their genius was on display. In fact, 
an early intimation of it was picked 
out of the air even before the ship 
had time to dock. 

As our transport went slowly zig- 
zagging into the harbor of St. Nazaire, 
the restless sharp eyes of Dinny and 
Dan were taking in everything ashore; 
meanwhile each man watched the oth- 
er furtively; and two vigilant spies 
deputized from the supply company— 
whose able but young first sergeant 
knew the prowess of his venerable 
rivals too well to dare take the risk of 
overlooking any good bets—kept close 
by and listened intently for hints of 
contemplated operations. 

The first thing noted as of any im- 
ae in the landscape was that the 

enry Ford factory had been shipping 
hundreds of motor cars to France; in 
a rampart a quarter of a mile or more 
long they lined the quays, crated in 
big packing goods boxes. 

Said Dinny to Dan: “I hear they’re 
scarce 0’ firewood in this country.” 

“IT hear the same,” Dan Daly as- 
sented. 

Even in my state of comparative in- 
mocence of the ways of leatherneck 
buccaneers, and suffering as I was with 
an acute consciousness that I didn’t 
really “belong,” I sensed that those 
boxes were doomed to a higher destiny 
than that of serving as crates. 

Our colonel made a careful tour of 
inspection of the camp the day we dis- 
embarked. He was shocked, he ob- 
served, at the conditions he found: 
“Mud and water on the floors of the 
huts—troops couldn’t be expected to 
live in such sties like hogs—there ought 
to be bunks.” I have a vague recol- 


lection he repeated this in the presence 

of every top sergeant in the outfit. 
Next morning he inspected again. 

This time every man in the battalion 
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Decorations by Emmett Watson 


had a ship-shape though crudely-car- 
pentered bunk; and when I was sent to 
town around noon upon some errand 
connected with the vaguely defined du- 
ties of regimental intelligence officer, 
I beheld hundreds of dismembered fliv- 
vers glistening in the drizzling rain. 
That same evening a stern order was 
issued by the A. E. F. general in com- 
mand of the port—though unfortu- 
nately it now was a little too late for 
anything to be done about the matter 
—that hereafter it would be a hanging 
affair if any American troops were 
caught removing the packing goods 
cases from motor cars on the quays. 

In this instance, as in many others, 
nobody could fix any blame. Certain- 
ly no one could gaze upon the placid, 
weather-beaten countenances of Dan 
Daly and Dinny O’Brien and suspect 
them of committing any such offense. 
Nor at the angelic golden smile of the 
youthful top sergeant of the supply 
company, a perfect picture of young 
innocence triumphant against great 
odds. No leaves had been granted the 
previous night for any of the enlisted 
men or non-coms to be “goin’ ashore,” 
no sentries reported that they had ob- 
served any details passing through the 
lines, no rasp of saw or thud of ham- 
mer had disturbed the slumbers of the 
commissioned officers or had come to 
the attention of the wakeful officer of 
the day. This was just one of those 
miracles that happen sometimes, by 
night, in France. History records an- 
other such when Louis the Magnificent 
remarked, as he gazed wistfully from 
the second story of his new palace at 
Versailles, that the vista from his 
south bedroom windows would be per- 
fect if only there were a little lake in 
the foreground. Next morning he 
looked out—and what do you think, my 
dears?—there was the little lake of 
his fancy sparkling joyously in the 
sunlight. 


Ce: commanding general of the port 
of St. Nazaire, and other command- 
ing generals along the route of the Ma- 
rine marches to and from the front, 
should have been warned after that to 
redoubled vigilance. Perhaps they were, 
but found themselves helpless; for the 
depredations continued. Like devas- 
tating locusts, Dinny and Dan, with 
spies from the supply company ever in 








their shadows, 
“standing heel and 
toe watches,” cruised 
on through France, 
pillaging stoves, 
cots, blankets, harness, 

tools, pots and pans, fire- 

wood, vegetables, lumber, 

livestock of every descrip 

tion, junk, rags, bottles and old bones 
—anything that by any possibility 
some day “might come in handy.” 
When inspector generals from G. H. Q 
got wind of these forays and descended 
vengefully, Dinny and Dan always 
were warned just in time by grapevine. 
Into the night would hasten “grave 
diggin’ details,” the old sea dogs would 
bury their bottles and bones, and then 
promptly dig the junk up again after 
the inspectors had vanished in baffled 
wonderment. No troops of Dinny’s or 
Dan’s—or of the able young supply 
company sergeant’s—ever knew that 
distressing pinch of want which s0 
many other outfits of the A. E. F. 
sometimes felt; especially such outfits 
as were so unfortunate as to have to 
move into a neighborhood recently laid 
waste by our battalion of leatherneck 
locusts. 

I can’t believe that our adjutant, 
Major Frank Evans, an honorable man 
and one of my own writer craft, whose 
name signed to short stories in popular 
fiction magazines may be familiar to 
many of you, ever could have been a 
party to such outrages. Yet the major 
delighted in the deeds and sayings of 
Dinny and Dan, and it is my clear 
recollection that he stood near enough 
to Dan, beside the transport’s rail 
when we were nosing into St. Nazaire 
harbor, to overhear Sergeant Daly's 
classic remark about war medals: 
got two of thim gadgets now [Com 
gressional Medals of Honor]. I wom 
der will be they be pinnin’ another on 
me over here?” By any possibility 
could the major also have heard 
ny’s remark.on the Ford crates? 

Nor can I conceive that so upright# 
man as our colonel ever countena 
such doings, for no higher type of the 
officer and the gentleman ever drew 
breath, and every other officer in the 
amperes mess gladly would have 
risked death for him—as three or four 
of them did later, when, while recom 
noitering at Belleau Wood, a German 
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sharpshooter picked him off. Yet he 
was shrewd, our colonel, devilish 
shrewd on occasion—even devildoggish 
shrewd. 

Witness the affair of that oil can, 
missing from the colonel’s baggage at 
the end of a long train ride to the 
sno north of France. The colonel 
raged and fumed helplessly when he 
first found out about it; then he sat 
down with his chin in his hands and 
mused. At the end of these delibera- 
tions he sent for First Sergeant Dan- 
iel Daly of the machine gun company. 

“Dan Daly, you damned old repro- 
bate, what the devil do you mean by 
stealing my oil can?” 

Dan faltered at the suddenness of 
the onslaught and was lost. 

“I’m sorry, colonel. Didn’t know it 
was yours.” 

“The hell you didn’t! 
name painted on it.” 

The can was fetched in evidence; it 
bore no trace of paint; yet I could 
have sworn it once did. 


It had my 


LL this while, as has been hinted be- 
fore, our regimental intelligence offi- 

cer never felt that he quite “belonged,” 
and was keenly unhappy about it. He 
came of Puritan ancestry, stern, God- 
fearing, honest folk from the granite 
hills of Vermont; and into middle age 
he had conducted himself, except for a 
few short lapses, with undefiled re- 
spectability. Even his appearance was 
against him in currying favor among 
these hard-boiled buccaneers; his stern, 
bespectacled face was that of a back- 
woods parson; and he knew only too 
well that the men thought him a rank 
outsider. That was reflected clearly 
enough in the behavior toward him of 
the two great leaders of public opin- 
ion in the battalion, Dinny and Dan, 
who dutifully saluted his second lieu- 
tenant’s bars, but 

showed no slightest 

token of feeling 

toward the wearer, 

any real respect or 

sympathy. The lieu- 

tenant, meanwhile, 

could think of nothing 

to do to 

command 

their re- 

spect. 

But he 

waited 

patiently 

and ea- 
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gerly, and at last, unbidden, came the 
knock of Opportunity. 

One day, in a billet town just beyond 
hearing of the rumbles of big guns 
along the front, the colonel sent for 
him. Troubled was the colonel’s face; 
no mail had arrived for the outfit for 
five weeks, though Christmas was past. 
The colonel expressed his deep indig- 
nation at such mismanagement; at 


French red tape, at American lack of The 


efficiency and initiative. Something 
ought to be done about it. 

“You are regimental intelligence offi- 
cer of this outfit, and it’s your job to 
find that mail. Get it quick, or—” 

The despondent second lieutenant 
with the face of a hard-shell parson 
leaped at this chance. It was some- 
thing really in his line, morever; once 
he had been a police reporter, and in 
that réle he had prided himself par- 
ticularly upon his acumen as a 
detective. 

In this new “case” the first obstacle 
in his way was that the telephone 
service of France is, to state it con- 
servatively, not quite one hundred per- 
cent efficient. For the enlightenment 
of those who never have had occasion 
to use this service we might say that 
even a local call in such great popula- 
tion centers as Paris or Marseilles or 
Bordeaux often consumes more time 
than a brisk walker would require to 
reach the house he wishes to talk with. 
The long distance service is worse in 
mathematical proportion to the square 
of the distance. 

The second obstacle the lieutenant 
had to get past was the formidable 
barrier of rank; he, with naught but a 
pair of new gold bars on his shoulders, 
would have to deal in his contemplated 
long-distance colloquies with no one 
under the rank of a major. 

He got around the worst torture of 
Difficulty Number One by the same de- 
vice which General Grant once sug- 
gested, when as a cadet in West Point 
the question was put to him of how to 
erect a tall flag pole. “I would call a 
sergeant,” the inspired cadet an- 
swered, “and order him, ‘Sergeant, 
erect that pole.’” A signal section ser- 
geant and an interpreter did the neces- 
sary preliminary plugging in and par- 
leyvooing up to the point where some- 
one of rank and authority was held 
helloing at the other end of the wire. 
Thereupon the lieutenant would take 
up the receiver and the mouthpiece 
and in stern tones declare that he was 
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“speaking for’’—this really was an in- 
spiration!—‘“the general in command 
of the Marine Brigade.” Thus for two 
days he bluffed and accused right and 
left all over that section of France, 
taking particular relish in bawling out 
majors, lieutenant colonels and wear- 
ers of silver eagles. 

d by this rough-and-ready meth- 
od, at last, he found the guilty party. 
free use of the rank of general 
quite unnerved this major, postal chief 
in a town which was, as I recall it, 
named Bourmont. The major, speak- 
ing most apologetically, confessed that 
the mail was all at Bourmont, but, un- 
happily, it could not be delivered for 
some time because of French red tape; 
he dared not break the seals of the 
boxcars in which it was lying in 
freight yards near the town, for no 
release orders had yet come through, 
either from the American G. H. Q. or 
the Grand Quartier Général of the 
Army of the République Francaise. 

Instantly the lieutenant began to 
radiate sparks of electric activity. He 
requisitioned the colonel’s limousine; 
sped in it with a corporal and two pri- 
vates to Bourmont. Sentries beholding 
the rank indicated by the limousine’s 
wind-shield tag saluted respectfully 
and passed him into the railway yards. 
Working under cover of the lee side 
of the boxcars, the detachment de- 
ployed and broke sacred seals right and 
left to ransack all the cargoes. They 
found their first class mail in the cars; 
their second class packages upon the 
floors of adjacent sheds, some of it 
blotting up puddles of rain water— 
and at this sight they boiled with 
righteous indignation and were of a 
mood to commit any conceivable crime 
of violence. 


ACK to Billetville the detail sped, re- 

turning then with the two largest 
motor trucks available and two squads 
of seasoned highbinders. Once inside 
the yards at Bourmont they deployed 
again, after agreement upon a code of 
signals concerning the movements of 
the sentries walking posts there; then, 
working a they loaded the two 
trucks with all possible tonnage, and 
roared away, with every hand on board 
highly jubilant. For the pride of this 
oablovdnanh, please note, was that it 
was a raid committed in broad day- 
light and under the very noses of a 
large and well-armed guard. Rather a 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Today the gamblers and sure-thing men are busy around 


the fight clubs 


00-0-0-00H! 

Does that strident roar herald 
the passing of the padded glove? 
Certain happenings of this dy- 

ing year give one cause to wonder. 

The fight business, the old hands 
admit, has always had its ups and 
downs, and now maybe it is about due 
for one of its periodical downs. This 
is a curious state of mind for such 
hard-headed people—and there are no 
harder heads in the world than those 
owned by the canny persons who sock 
not, nor are they socked, but who col- 
lect just the same. They are the man- 
agers, the promcters, the matchmakers 
and the hundreds of lesser hangers-on 
of fistiana. Nobody ever accused these 
folk of being prophets of gloom, and 
when their heads shake it means a 
cold winter. 

As far as statistics will show, pro- 
fessional boxing, the same sport that 
used to be called prize-fighting, is to- 
day riding on the crest of the highest 
wave of prosperity it has ever known. 
All should be well, but it isn’t. 

To explain why demands a few back- 
ward glances at the years when the 
foundations were being laid for the 
a creaking structure that is the 
oxing game. p to the World War 
boxing in the United States had ex- 
isted mainly on the sufferance of com- 
plaisant local officials. Here and there, 
particularly in New York and Cali- 
fornia, the game had been legalized 
for varying periods, but always a cer- 
tain recurring rottenness had killed it. 

“I always like to see a good scrap,” 
the average red-blooded citizen would 
say, but he was never sorry when the 
forces of reform drove the boxers and 
their trailers into hiding. 

To say that the game was in bad 
odor is giving it all. the best of the 
breaks. 

Then the World War. Overnight 
thousands of sets of boxing gloves were 
busy in hundreds of army camps and 
naval stations. Many a man learned 
for the first time that here was a clean 
sport—exciting, body-building, back- 


Boxing? 


By WILL MURPHY 


with 


Cartoons by 
Grant Powers 











bonerstiffening. Without any doubt 
the sport of boxing—not the business— 
reached its zenith for all time when 
this country had four million men in 
uniform. 

Commanding officers saw and ap- 
proved. Boxing kept the boys out of 
mischief, made them better soldiers. 
Professional boxers were engaged to 
teach the technique of the straight left 
and right cross. Some of the pros were 
already in the ranks. They were made 
sergeants and given jobs as boxing in- 
structors, which was eminently proper. 
As an erstwhile earnest and successful 
searcher for a soft detail, this writer 
tosses no brickbats. 

Other professionals were prevailed 
upon to appear at camps in rare and 
curious uniforms, which most of them 
wore with an ill grace. The boys were 
never quite sure whether these eminent 
pugs were in the Army or not. Maybe 
they helped win the war, too. 








The boxing business had more or 
less hand-to-mouth existence while the 
shooting was in progress in France. 
But the activity of thousands of un- 
skilled but willing soldier and sailor 
boxers had amazingly widened the field 
of interest in pugilism. It didn’t take 
the promoters long after Armistice 
Day to find this out. 

Down came the old game from the 
barn lofts, up from the barges and 
forth from the alleys. Lawmakers 
caught the murmur of popular demand 
and changed the statutes, creating com- 
missions to run the sport. Charity 
benefit shows, in clean, orderly sur- 
roundings and under the most élite so- 
cial patronage, raised the tone of the 
thing. Even women began going to 
the fights. The most soiled of the pro- 
— sports had become respect- 
able. 

The war record of the heavyweight 
champion, Dempsey — perhaps one 
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The activity of thousands of unskilled but willing soldier and sailor boxers 


widened the field—it didn’t take promoters long to find this out 
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should say his lack of a war record— 
stood out as one obstacle, but the run- 
ning tide of public interest swallowed 
even that. Enough of the lads with 
flattened noses and swollen ears had 
been in the service, and enough money 
had been raised for war causes at box- 
ing benefits, to turn the edge of most 
criticism on patriotic grounds. More- 
over, youngsters who had first donned 
the gloves in the camps were constant- 
ly finding the ring an easy path to 
fortune. 

So the fight business became—to its 
own extensive profit—heir to the fair 
renown earned by the uniformed glove- 
swingers who swatted each other for 
the love of it and the honor and glory 
of A Company, Hundred and Umpth 
Infantry. 

The high point of national excite- 
ment over boxing was reached when 
Dempsey and Georges Carpentier met 
at Jersey City on July 2, 1921. The 
gate receipts of $1,625,580 and the at- 
tendance of around 91,000 on that 
afternoon have not yet been surpassed, 
nor is it likely that they will be soon. 

But the pickings for the run of box- 
ers have become better. Today there 
are scores of fighters who know what 
it is to make $50,000 a year. The 
game flourishes in all corners of the 
land. The banker speaks to the fight 
promoter when they pass on the street, 
for the latter has a ays os | busi- 
ness, or so the banker concludes after 
a look at the promoter’s deposits. 

From the standpoint of the fan it is 
no poor man’s amusement. Plenty of 
fight clubs make money on as low an 
admission fee as a dollar, and some let 
the boys into the gallery for fifty cents. 
But when champions or near-cham- 
pions are in the ring the lowest ante 
for a seat is around two dollars, with 
as much as fifteen or twenty-five for 
a parking place at the ringside. 

Boxing has picked New York for its 
capital, whether because the metrop- 
olis has a deeper appreciation of the 
finer points or be- 
cause it has more 
suckers this writer 
will not attempt to 
decide. You can 
write your own 
ticket on that one. 

And-it is in New 
York that the in- 
born larcenous ten- 
dencies of the 
padded glove indus- 
try are shown to 
perfection. The 
same conditions, in 
varying de; s, ob- 
tain throu hout the 
country. xing is 
boxing wherever 
you find it. 

Today the m- 
blers and sure-thing 
men are busy 
around the fight 
clubs. The rumors 
of jobbery fly thick- 
er than autumn 
leaves. There is 
smoke enough for a 
three-alarm blaze. 

Old - fashioned, 
downright faking 
is comparatively 
rare. The dive is 
seldom seen— 

“dive” meaning the 


abrupt plunge of a gladiator to the 
canvas to rest there while the referee 
counts ten and the well-informed back- 
ers of the other man collect their cop- 
per-riveted bets. 

No, this rough work has been sup- 
planted by finer stuff. The modern 
banditti have vast- 
ly improved on the 
crude technique of 
an earlier day. 

boxer con- 
trolled by a gam- 
bling ring will, for 
instance, be _ sent 
along through a se- 
ries of well-selected 
matches—built up, 
as the wise ones 
say. Then a match 
with the champion 
is arranged. Kid 
Builtup, on the 
strength of his rec- 
ord and his demon- 
strated ability, 
seems to have an 
excellent chance, 
and so the odds 
against him are no 
longer than two to 
one, or even less. 

But Kid Builtup’s 
gang send in the 
amily silverware 
on the champion, 
taking good care 
that their young 
contender answers 
the bell in no really 
fit condition to 
fight. “Making the 
weight weakened 
him” is a handy 
alibi in such cases. The contender is 
trounced and perhaps knocked out, and 
again. 
certain canny citizens have cleaned up 

This was, in essence, the scheme suc- 
cessfully worked through a certain 
championship fight in New York dur- 

ing the last out- 
door season. Wheth- 
er either of the 
fighters was in- 
volved is beside the 
point. — did 
not necessarily have 
to be in on the 
steal. 

Against such 
forms of conniving 
the commissioners 
of boxing are ap- 
parently powerless. 
High - minded n- 
try as a class, these 
commissioners, who 
seem to operate on 
the theory that you 
can do nothing un- 
til a wrong has 
been ‘committed, 
and then you can’t 
prove it. 

For another in- 
stance, there was 
the Fuente case. 
Here was a medi- 
ocre heavyweight, 
who was taken in 
hand by one of the 
astute gentry who 
flourish on the 
fringes of boxing. 
His name was 


changed from Kid 
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Shine to Tony Fuente, and he was 
proclaimed as the Mexican champion. 
A foreign scrapper, through some 
strange quirk of the fan’s mind, al- 
ways attracts more attention at first 
than an American. 

Boxing was —— a revival in Cali- 
ornia last winter 
and the stage was 
set. In bouts on the 
coast, Fuente scored 
victory after vic- 
tory, until he was 
seriously mentioned 
as a contender for 
the title. 

The precious 
Tony was all set to 
break into what is 
affectionately re- 
ferred to as “the 
big money.” But 
in arranging one of 
Mr. Fuente’s victo- 
ries the work was 
put’ on a bit too 
roughly. The vic- 
tim in question was 
the much-flattened 
Fred Fulton. There 
was a lack of veri- 
similiiude in Mr. 
Fulton’s dive. The 
boys agreed that 
this was old stuff 
and not suited to 
the present §  ad- 
vanced state of 
boxing. 
There 
formal _ investiga- 
tion. This one told 
on that one to save 
this one’s skin. It 
was made fairly plain that Mr. Fuente 
had not beaten many people—least of 
all Mr. Fulton—on the merits of Mr. 
Fuente. The Mexican champion, it ap- 
peared, was not on the up and up. His 
return to private life dates from about 
that time. 

Here was a gay swindle quite in the 
tradition of the boxing business. That 
it failed of complete success is the only 
remarkable feature. The thing has 
been done before and is quite possibly 
being done or planned again right now. 

But burglarious feats such as the 
foregoing are not the main counts 
against boxing today. A neater, more 
subtle brand of piracy is more widely 
practised. It has to do with the nam- 
“~, of the winner. 

he rendering of unfair decisions is 
what brings the customer to his feet 
with that resounding ‘“Boo-o-o-ooh!” 
And constantly the queer decisions are 
followed by a flurry of reports of huge 
gambling cleanups. 

“It was in the bag,” say the wise 
ones, time after time. 

Now the boxing fan is a patient mor- 
tal. He will stand for a heap. But it 
is open to question that he will much 
longer continue to support exhibitions 
which he knows are not fair, stand-up 
boxing matches, such as the rules of 
the revered Marquis of Queensberry 
provide. 

This doubt of the fan’s staying qual- 
ities found support from an unexpect- 
ed quarter when Tex Rickard, without 
question the foremost promoter of box- 
ing, advocated that decisions in New 
York be done away with for a time. 
Rickard has heard the constant pro- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A WREATH of POISON Ivy 


ACK in 1919 and 1920, this was 

a first-rate post. You remem- 

ber how eager everybody was 

to show the right spirit in those 
days just after we had turned in our 
equipment and come home to work for 
a living. The service men of our town 
had a lot of what the agitators call 
class-consciousness. Everybody just 
out of uniform wanted to tie up with 
the rest of the gang. So the Legion 
post had a big membership. 

The leaders were on the job, too. 
They directed all of this membership 
and energy into the right channels, 
and the post not only won a place for 
itself as a community asset but also 
was in fine financial condition. Any- 
thing the post undertook just naturally 
made money. Everybody in town was 
strong for it, and bought tickets or did 
whatever the post asked every time it 
asked. . 

I didn’t live here then. I have lived 
here only a couple of years now. But 
I had been visiting the town pretty 
frequently all of the time before I 
moved here, and since I lived in a 
larger city not far distant, I was posted 
on just what was going on. Being ac- 
tive in my own post and in department 
affairs, I had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the Legionnaires of the town 
to which I subsequently moved. 

But, almost over night it seemed to 
me, or at least between two of my vis- 
its which were only a couple of months 
apart, the post skidded. First it lost 
money on a couple of entertainments; 
I'll tell a little more about that further 
along, at the proper place. Then the 
membership slipped at the turn of the 
year. Nowhere near the right propor- 
tion of the old members paid their dues. 
And one evening when I found myself 
in town with no business on for the 
evening, I went over to a post meeting. 

It was a shock. “All, all were gone, 
the old familiar faces.” No longer, 
quite plainly, were the men still active 
who had been the backbone of the post. 
I knew that things had not been going 
along in the way that suited some of 
the more substantial and conservative 
men in the post. But I hadn’t expected 
to find them all missing on a regular 
post meeting night. 

After that I didn’t go over to any 
more of their meetings. I had attended 
whenever I could in this town because 
I liked the fellows, liked the post, and 
enjoyed the meetings. When they 
ceased to be enjoyable I dropped them 
off my list and went to the movies in 
preference. You’d do the same thing, 
too, if you found yourself in the same 
situation. 

For everyone in town to whom I 
mentioned the Legion after that last 
meeting I went to ran the post down 
at every opportunity. It wasn’t ac- 
complishing what it ought to; it no 
longer had the right sort of men as its 
officers, and a good many of the best 
men eligible had dropped out of mem- 
bership; it owed money to an awful lot 
of people who had sold it goods for 
some entertainment or meeting and had 
never seen a nickel. It was in a mess. 


But I didn’t know what it was all 
about, in detail, until after I moved to 


By A POST 
COMMANDER 





ON’T use my name,” said the 

author of this story, “be- 
cause on reading over what I’ve 
written it sounds like blowing my 
own horn.” So the Weekly is re- 
specting his wishes in passing on 
this account of the resuscitation 
of a Legion post that had grown 
very, very sick through a compli- 
cation of diseases. Perhaps your 
own post is suffering from some 
of the same ailments. Perhaps 
there’s nothing the matter with 
your post at all, in which case 
read this post commander’s re- 
cital of his experiences just the 
same and see what you've escaped 
—and want to keep on escaping. 





town. As soon as I had the stair car- 
pet laid and had burned up the news- 
papers and excelsior that had been 
wrapped around the furniture I went 
around to the post meeting and paid 
my dues for the coming year. The 
meeting was an eye-opener. Beside it, 
the earlier meeting which had lost my 
interest was a humdinger. There was 
just a handful of members, many of 
the officers were not present. One man 
who had been very active in the post a 
couple of years before, but who was 
now simply attending meetings and 
trying to figure out a way to remedy 
the post’s ills, told me that the post 
commander had missed about a third of 
the meetings during his term. The vice- 
commander seldom attended. The ad- 
jutant came when he felt like it, which 
wasn’t any too often. And if it hadn’t 
been for the post’s finance officer, who 
was a conscientious worker and a loyal 
Legionnaire, there would have been no 
one rating higher than a committee 
chairman to preside over one or two 
of the meetings during the past few 
months. 


COUPLE of days later I was invited to 
attend a small meeting composed of 
the few voyageurs of the Forty and 
Eight in our town. Even the voiture 
had almost given up the ghost. The 
best men in it had found things so un- 
pleasant in the post that many of them 
had not paid their Legion dues. Hence 
the voiture was on its uppers, too. 
But there were a few loyal boxcar 
adherents left, even if they hadn’t 
managed to accomplish anything for a 
couple of years. I hadn’t transferred 
my Forty and Eight membership to 
this voiture yet, but I was invited to 
sit in as an active Legionnaire and voy- 


ageur who had a pretty good record in 
the town he had come from, 

One of the men in that meeting had 
been a friend of mine for years. Right 
after the war we had worked together 
in the same office, and had done some 
Legion work as teammates. The meet- 
ing had been called to see if the voy- 
ageurs could figure out some way to 
get the post back on its feet. And the 
particular occasion for hope was that 
the commander had moved out of town 
to a new job he had been offered, so 
the post was to get a new commander. 
The vice-commander had refused to 
take the job, for he saw that it would 
require a whole lot more attention and 
time than he was prepared to give it. 
Nobody likes to take the responsibility 
for an outfit that is just about down 
and out. 

In the course of our little meeting, 
someone suggested that the only way 
the post would ever get going again 
would be by electing a commander who 
had had no active place in the post be- 
fore—someone who had never had a 
chance to get lined up with one faction 
or another. Then the rest of them en- 
dorsed the idea, and my old side-kick 
suggested that I was the very man for 
the place. 

You can imagine how that struck 
me. Here I was, new in town and used 
to working in a really good post, sud- 
denly suggested as eligible to receive a 
wreath of poison ivy in the form of be- 
coming commander of the dying post. 
My objections must have been heard 
at least two blocks away. 

But the more I objected, the more it 
seemed to strike everybody that I was 
just the fellow to take the job. If I 
had known then as much as I knew a 
little later about the condition of that 
post I doubt if I wouldn’t have moved 
out of town rather than listen to them. 
But as it was, I finally agreed that I 
would accept the nomination and, if 
elected, work for the good of the post. 

But I would do it on only one condi- 
tion. The members of the Forty and 
Eight assembled there would have to 
agree to stand right with me every 
minute of my term and back me up in 
any steps which seemed for the good of 
the post. I think I made it clear that 
I didn’t crave the job. I was simply 
willing to be the goat, if the conditions 
were such that a newcomer would be 
more likely to make the service men 
of the town pull together again in the 
right way. 

Certainly nobody else in the post 
wanted the job. So I was hastily elect- 
ed when my name was offered at the 
next meeting of the outfit. I’ve always 
thought that this was a marker of how 
low the morale of the post was, that 
they were willing to elect an outsider 
to the highest job in the post—an out- 
sider of whom most of the men present 
knew little or nothing, and who for all 
they knew might be altogether bad for 
the job. 

The first trouble that cropped up 
after I took the chair was the state 
ment that we were in wrong with de- 
partment headquarters. It seemed that 
some of the previous officers, in a mis- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Because 


He 
Wouldn’t 


Ouit 


By CARL HELM 


HIS is the story of Johnnie 
King, First Division veteran, 
who rose from cowboy to artist. 


Really from automobile me- 
chanic to artist, to make it stronger. 
Cowboys and artists seem to have some 
link in common that auto mechanics 
and artists don’t. 

Johnnie King was wounded three 
times, serving with that battalion of 
the Eighteenth Infantry that was com- 
manded by the then Major Alvin M. 
Owsley, former National Commander 
of the Legion. He spent twenty-one 
months in hospitals, thirteen of them 
on his back. He was operated on 
eleven times. He came out of it a 
cripple for life. His rise shows what a 
fellow can do if he sticks to it and 
won’t say die. 

Johnnie is twenty-seven years old, 
and some day will be famous. He was 
born in a small town in Texas, not far 
from Houston. His schooling was ir- 
regular and meager. His father was 
some kind of a traveling organizer, 
and about the time the family got set- 
tled in one place, they’d have to up 
and move so papa could travel and 
organize some more. 

Johnnie got tired of that, even at the 
early age of fifteen. He had five un- 
cles, and each cf them had a big cat- 
tle ranch. He decided to become a cow- 
boy—he had plenty of cows to prac- 
tice on. Along about the time the Kai- 
ser was rolling his armies through Bel- 
= Johnnie went with his family to 
hreveport, Louisiana, and became an 
auto mechanic. And then, on the day 
the United States declared war, April 
6, 1917, Johnnie joined up as an in- 
fantryman. 

From then on until September, 1917, 
he was bounced from pillar to post, 
trying to find out where the heck this 
war was, anyway. Then he was sent 
across with a provisional company of 
the Eighteenth Infantry. He joined 
that outfit just as it got back from 
the Luneville Sector, with the first 
taste of mud in its mouth. 

‘This cannot be a story of Johnnie 
King’s war record. He expressly for- 
bids it, though goodness knows why he 
should. He came through the first raid 
the Germans made on the Eighteenth 
without a trace. But the war hadn’t 
even began. At Cantigny a machine 
gun bullet got him in the right leg, 
near the ankle. Four days later he 
was back on the front. On the Somme 





























Johnnie King was wounded three times in the right leg and underwent eleven 


operations before he was discharged from the hospital. 


He took vocational 


training as an artist and got a job as cartoonist on a San Francisco newspaper. 
He’s making good now as a free lance in his chosen profession 


another machine gun bullet got him, 
also in the right leg, this time near 
the thigh. 

That second wound on the right leg 
wasn’t much, said Johnnie. But in the 
advance on Soissons they got him 
again—right back in the good old right 
leg! This time for keeps. Johnnie’s 
fighting days were over, except for 
those he was to spend on operating 
tables. 

Thirteen months he was flat on his 
back. No one but Johnnie King 
thought he would live, but Johnnie 
called on all his Texas forebears and 
swore he would live. It was in the 
hospital at Atlanta, between intervals 
of the eleven operations that he un- 
derwent, that he began to draw. Just 
horses and dogs and rings and rolls, 
just as you and I draw while waiting 
in the telephone booth for a number. 
It was crude, but it beat working on 
beads and baskets, and tatting pillow 
tops, which the rest of the boys were 
trying to do. 

Anyway, he was discharged from the 
Atlanta Hospital on April 23, 1920, a 
shell of a Texas cowboy, but with the 
ambition to become an artist still burn- 
ing within him. His right leg had al- 
most wasted away. He limped terri- 
bly. He weighed but 85 pounds. But 
the very day he was discharged he be- 





gan to become an artist, and applied 
for training from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. For several months he attended 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 
Then he was transferred to Denver, 
and later to Colorado Springs. 

The young Texan got married while 
going to school, and still undaunted, he 
left with his bride and struck out for 
his fame and his fortune. He went 
straight to San Francisco, goal of all 
Western artists, and landed with his 
fate in his ten little fingers. It was 
pure nerve trying to land something in 
San Francisco, because there are any 
number of capable artists there. Afte. 
some time of limping over San Fran- 
cisco’s hills, a book of precious draw- 
ings under his arm, he finally convince:l 
the art director of the San Francisco 
Chronicle that he really could draw. He 
got the job. For two years he stayed on 
that newspaper, doing the simple stuff 
first, and then the very much harder. 
He has drawn a sample of his work to 
illustrate his story. It is termed an 
“art lay-out” in the newspaper game. 

After two years he felt he had 
reached the top rung, as far as news- 
paper art could afford him. Without 
hesitation he left the good fat salary, 
and launched out to free lance. And 
despite the hard row he has had to hoe 
he is making good. 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselres together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Getting Under Way 

- should be encouraging to every Legionnaire to note the 

rising tide of interest in The American Legion’s effort to 
bring about legislation which will promote peace by means 
of a rational preparedness for national defense which, in 
time of war, seeks to guarantee a united effort against the 
common enemy that would be without slackers and without 
profiteers. The Legion’s long campaign, which assumed 
definite shape more than four years ago, is beginning to 
take hold with the public. This is a real achievement, when 
one considers that we have been dealing with a very broad 
subject, and one difficult to reduce accurately to ready 
terms which would make the busiest public on earth stop, 
look and listen. 

But fortunately this busy American public is an organ- 
ized public. It is through the various organizations into 
which that public has segregated itself that the fermenta- 
tions of interest in this legislation are spreading. It is 
natural that the particular organizations which are most 
directly affected have given it their notice in such a way 
as to help to call it to the attention of the great body of 
citizens who fancy themselves only indirectly concerned. 
The foremost organizations which are spreading the word 
about the Universal Control Bill are the War Department, 
and a few unofficial bodies particularly interested in the 
military aspect of preparedness; and the organizations of 
union labor, and of industry or capital, which are interested 
chiefly in the industrial aspect of preparedness. 

These important groups have come to the assistance of 
The American Legion, the original sponsor of this effort 
for the control of labor and capital as well as of manpower 
in time of war, which after much study and consideration 
has been reduced to the form of a proposed legislative act. 
The situation is a striking indication of the advantage the 
Legion derives from its all-inclusive character. In the Le- 
gon are high officials of the Army and of the War Depart- 
ment; many thousands of members of organized labor, and 
prominent personalities in business and industry whom an 
economist would class as capitalists. No other organization 
is so all-embracing. In every organization which is taking 
an interest in this legislation, or will take an interest in it 
when the present activity is increased a hundred fold, are 
members of the Legion with voice and vote in Legion coun- 
cils. This tie-up is the main source of the Legion’s strength 
and of its possibilities of service to the country. 

While the interest of these organizations has been im- 
measurably helpful on the whole, there have been incidental 
drawbacks caused by a misunderstanding of details of the 
legislation the Legion advocates. In a sense it has been 
unjust to refer to the measure in question as the Universal 
Draft Bill, which was the name by which in the beginning 
it was most generally known. At the same time, however, 
the Weekly itself has repeatedly explained that no literal 
draft of capital or of labor for providing munitions and 
other sinews of war was intended, but only a rigid control 
of these elements with the object of eliminating profiteering. 
Nevertheless there has been a misinterpretation in some 
quarters, and in order to avoid further likelihood of misun- 
derstanding, the Weekly henceforth will refer to this 
measure as the Universal Control Bill. 

But, this question of names aside, here is the bill. Any 
and all are urged to read it and see for themselves what it 





calls for. It is short and concise. The language is plain 
and understandable: 

An Act to Provide Further for the National Security and De- 
fense. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 

(1) That, in the event of a national emergency declared by 
Congress to exist, which in the judgment of the President de- 
mands the immediate increase of the military establishment, the 
President be, and he hereby is, authorized to draft into the serv- 
ice of the United States such members of the unorganized militia 
as he may deem necessary; provided that all persons drafted into 
service between the ages of twenty-one and thirty or such other 
limit as the President may fix shall be drafted without exemption 
on account of industrial occupation. 

(2) That in case of war or when the President shall judge 
the same to be imminent, he is authorized and it shall be his 
duty when, in his opinion, such emergency requires it 

(a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations and services over which Government con- 
trol is necessary to the successful termination of such emergency, 
and such control shall be exercised by him through agencies then 
existing or which he may create for such purposes; 

(b) To take such steps as may be necessary to stabilize 
prices of services and of all commodities declared to be essential, 
whether such services and commodities are required by the 
Government or by the civilian population. 


That is the Universal Control Bill the Legion supports. 
To answer one specific inquiry which has been raised, it 
does not support any bill which contains the word “con- 
script” as applied to “material resources, industrial organi- 
zations or services.” The slightest competent research 
should suffice to demonstrate the folly of such a course. 
Conscription of labor or of capital would not only be a 
physical impossibility to execute, but an attempt would 
breed more injustices, and probably result in more flagrant 
profiteering, than we found during the World War, which 
presented a condition of affairs this legislation is aimed to 
correct. 

Examine the bill. It empowers Congress to authorize 
the President to draft men after war has been. declared. 
This draft abolishes the industrial exemption haven for 
young men. 

It empowers the President, either after war is declared 
by Congress, or when the President deems war to be immi- 
nent, to so control needful “material resources, industrial 
organizations and services”—meaning capital and labor— 
and to fix the prices of needful commodities as will pro 
tect both the Government and the civil population. 

The President is empowered to do these things before 
an actual declaration of war, because that is the critical 
time. It is when everyone knows war is certain, in those 
five or six weeks of peace in name only before Congress 
completes the formulas of making a formal declaration of 
hostilities, that the prospective profiteer and price-booster 
lays the foundations for his golden harvest. This bill gives 
the President, and the President only, power to nip that in 
the bud. 

That is the Legion’s bill. It is the product of four years 
of careful study. The Legion does not insist, and never has 
insisted, that the bill is the best piece of legislation that 
could be framed on this subject. But the Legion does claim 
that it represents a good start. Let the public understand 
this measure. Let Congress consider it, and start it through 
the mill of committee hearings. Then the right bill, what 
ever it may be, will evolve. That is the history of all great 
pieces of legislation. 

> + & 

The fellow who says he doesn’t care for any white meat, 

thank you, was probably brought up in a large family. 


2. 2. 
. a 


Official confirmation is unobtainable of a widely-her- 
alded report, that a pedestrian in an Eastern city tore 4 
letter into shreds and threw the shreds into a sidewalk 
rubbish se geen 
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4A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


One hundred thousand—not dollars, but the number of 
visits paid to the families of needy veterans by members 
of The American Legion Auxil- 
iary in one year! Of these men 
3,955 were helped to a total cost 
of $388,755. Personal attention 
by those who know. Take five minutes to think over what 
these figures mean and write the rest of this paragraph 
yourself. It is an argument for a larger Legion as well 
as a larger Auxiliary. 


Figures 
That Thrill — 


There are eleven thousand murders annually in the 
United States. The number of murders per one hundred 
thousand population in the United 
—And Figures States is 8.4. In Great Britain it 
That Hurt is 0.6, or one-fourteenth of our 
rate. In the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, it is one-fifth of ours and in Japan it is one-elev- 
enth. Legal processes have given Gerald Chapman an- 
other reprieve. Ma Ferguson has issued 1,231 pardons 
since she became governor of Texas. Take another five 
minutes to think on these facts. 


Let us understand the financial muddle in which the 

French find themselves. Before the war France had the 

largest internal debt of any na- 

Compound Interest tion. Through the war she kept 

in Trouble on issuing bonds. After the war 

she paid off interest on her inter- 

nal bonds by issuing more bonds and printing more paper 

francs. Thus she kept on compounding trouble for a fu- 
ture crisis. 

The more paper the cheaper the franc. Today the 
franc is worth one-fifth of par. The Frenchman who sells 
a home bond, the counterpart of our Liberty bonds, gets 
one-fifth of its face value in gold; that is, one-fifth of its 
buying power in anything from real estate to potatoes 
that he would get if it were at par. 

Inflation and borrowing of this kind must lead to bank- 
ruptey for a nation as surely as for an individual. The 
amount that the French owe abroad, including the debt 
to the United States, is small compared to the internal 
debt. The French owe the internal debt to themselves. 

As a people they are not bankrupt. Their thrift—and 
every soldier who was in France knows how strong that is 
—has overstepped itself. They have been trying to lift 
themselves by their bootstraps. They will not pay taxes 
to meet bond interest and government expenses. But they 
have subscribed to bonds, which have cost them all the 
way from four-fifths to one-fifth of par, in the expecta- 
tion that one day the bonds would be worth par in gold. 

It does not occur to Americans to hoard gold and silver. 
In the East we refuse silver dollars and take paper ones 
at the cashier’s window. We have faith in our paper. To 
us it is as good as gold. Every Frenchman hoards. Gold 
and silver and even copper coins are hidden in bureau 
drawers, cellars, garrets and stockings. Every house from 
the peasant’s and laborer’s to the millionaire’s is a pri- 
vate treasury. The French lack faith in their pieces of 
paper. 

Meanwhile, “poor France” is a false cry. For the last 
four years France has averaged only ten thousand unem- 
ployed. The British and American armies left large sums 


in France. The value of French exports balances French 
imports—so, no loss of gold there. 

All that the world’s tourists spend in France and all 
the living costs of the multitude of rich foreign residents 
in France are, therefore, so much velvet. Bankers esti- 
mate the amount from three hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred million dollars a year. Is French thrift equal to hav- 
ing its cake and eating it, too? Can individuals hoard 
gold and also make the pieces of paper as good as gold? 

Or will inflation continue until the franc descends to 
nominal value and takes the home bonds with it? Ger- 
many had to toss her inflated currency and her internal 
bonds into the ash barrel and start with a new medium in 
which the people had faith. France, too, must have a 
medium which is dependable. When she has, and the 
hoarded metal comes forth, the amount in possession of 
this industrious people will be staggering. 


My paragraph on “Too Much ‘Pa’ in Ferguson” had 
only gone to press when the reporters, rushing to Texas, 
had it from Husband Jim that 
“‘Pa’’ Admits “we” are the Governor. That 
‘“‘Ma’’ Is ‘“‘We”’ points my suggestion that we may 
be able to know what kind of a 
governor of a big State a woman will make only when 
she is a spinster or a widow. However, we do not know 
what kind of a governor some men governors would make 
if they had no wives. And there is Mrs. Governor Ross 
of Wyoming, who is very quiet, still on trial. 


Students of the College of the City of New York have 
voted 2,092 to 345 against military drill. That shows 
that this particular lot of young 
“‘Don’t-Want-To’s’’ men particularly need drill. It 
Take Notice was a “don’t-want-to” vote of 
youths who did not want the in- 
struction that means solidarity, physical form and disci- 
pline. I refer to them a letter which I have just received 
from a member of the crew of the Lenape from which pas- 
sengers were so skillfully and coolly and gallantly res- 
cued while she was burning at sea. As a seaman in the 
Navy the writer had in the war the same kind of training 
at which the “don’t-want-to’s” scoff. As a result of that 
training he says, “I dressed and reported to the first offi- 
cer I could find, took my orders and carried them out. I 
knew what to do. I know that I helped. And but for 
that training,” he adds, “I would have been one who need- 
ed help.” He asks that his name, which he gives as proof 
of good faith, be withheld, with that of his Legion post. 


These young fellows who leap before they look! Ac- 
cording to the Kansas City Star, Uncle Bela Hughes, aged 
seventy-nine, who was married 
As Unclean only last July, is out for a divorce 
As He Likes from his wife Suda, who is fifty- 
nine. He has given her $500 cash, 
two dozen chickens and some canned fruit for reparation. 
The trouble was that she wanted him “too clean and 
dressed up.” Henceforth, although he may have to eat a 
dinner of cold potatoes or beans, he will be a free man 
who can sleep in his overalls and need not wipe his feet. 
In common with the younger generation, Uncle Bela is 
all for “self-expression.” 
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Soldiers’ Mail 
(Continued from page 5) 


thrilline piece of banditry, too, for a| 
middle-aged parson-faced lieutenant to 
be engaged in. | 

But at last he was safely back, no | 
worse for the experience except for a/| 
few more gray hairs; and the two high- 
piled trucks came chugging up Billet- 
ville’s main street and dropped anchor 
in the village square just as the colonel 
was stepping out of his headquarters 
office. 

“Stand by, men. Don’t unload a 
sack of this till I give you the word.” 
The lieutenant slid down; and as his 
heels hit the deck his heart began to 
fail him. True, this deed was com- 
mitted in the holy name of morale— 
Christmas mail and all the joy it sure- 
ly must bring—cheering letters with 
crosses for kisses, plenteous chocolate 
bars and cans of tobacco, novels and 
home-town newspapers and snapshots 
of Susie in the orchard. All done, too, 
in the noble cause of foiling the red 
tape which every real American de- 
tests so heartily ...On the other 
hand, the detail had broken the sacred 
seals of the République Francaise and 
had flouted the strict orders of our own 

stal authorities ... Perhaps it might 

possible to pass the buck upward to | 
the Skipper? 

“Sir,” the lieutenant saluted, “we 
have the Sixth Regiment’s mail here— 
all of it, and some for the Fifth. But 
unfortunately we had to break some 
seals and—er—steal it. A little irreg- 
ular, sir; so I ask the colonel’s permis- 
sion before we start to unload it.” 

. ce the Skipper had not 

r 





eard. 
Hopefully, the lieutenant repeated. 
Was that a faint glimmer of a smile 

lurking around the wrinkles of sea tan 
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and sun glare? The lieutenant took it | 
as such, saluted, wheeled and shouted | 
to the detail: 

“Come on, men! Let’s go! Over| 
the side with those sacks!” 

After a somewhat restless night, the | 
lieutenant encountered his commander 
again the following day. The colonel 
glowered sternly at first—then—yes, it 
must be true this time!—relented into 
a really discernible flicker of a smile. 

“Probably no steps toward a court 
martial against you, in that matter of 
the mail, will be taken immediately,” 
he soothed. “I don’t intend to start 
anything myself—for the present, at 
least. And I hear General Doyen isn’t 
disposed to prosecute, either. Seems he 
got some letters also in that batch.” 
And, so saying, the Skipper shoved off. 

Sweet words, those. But even sweet- 
er was the sequel. A few moments 
later, with rolling sea gait, down the 
dusty road bore Dinny and Dan, great 
arbiters of public opinion, mentors of 
all that mattered most in the battal- 
ion'’s inner life. Amazing to relate, 
they halted and clicked to attention be- 
fore the Parson before they saluted. 

Top 0’ the mornin’ to you, lieuten- 
ant,” said Dinny. 

“Fine weather we're havin’, sir,” 
said Dan. 

And then, at last, the forlorn lieu- 
tenant rejoiced; his stooped shoulders 
straightened and his heart beat double 
time; for this was official recognition 
that he rightfully “belonged” among 











real buccaneers. 








Beeryboily is helped — 


everybody should help! 


UBERCULOSIS in this country is a threat 
against your health and that of your family. There 
are more than a million cases in this country today. 


The germs from a single case of tuberculosis can 
infect whole families. No one is immune. The only 
sure escape is to stamp out the dread disease entirely. 
It can be stamped out. The organized work of the 
tuberculosis crusade has already cut the tuberculosis 
death rate in half. This work is financed by the sale 
of Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great work —and 
everybody should help in it. Let every member of 





Stamp Seat your family stamp all Christmas parcels, letters and 
Phony greeting cards with these able little warriors against 


disease. Everybody, everywhere, buy Christmas Seals 
—and buy as many as you can. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE U. S. 
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A Wreath of Poison Ivy 


guided effort to bolster up morale, had 
forgotten the proprieties so far as to 
use for post purposes all of the money 
taken in—quite overlooking the fact 
that half of the money belonged to 
state and national headquarters. So 
we owed department headquarters a 
good deal of money—a good deal for a 
post the size of ours. 

The money had been spent princi- 
pally for fixing up the rented club- 
rooms of the post. These rooms were 
just naturally unattractive; it would 
have required a skilled interior deco- 
rator and several thousand dollars to 
fix them up to anything approaching 
hominess. All told, what with the 
department headquarters cash that had 
been spent on this job and the bills 
that had been incurred for the same 
purpose and not yet paid, the deficit 
chargeable to the clubrooms was be- 
tween $350 and $400. 


UT: this wasn’t the only deficit we 
had inherited from the previous 
mismanagement of post affairs. There 
were bills from as far back as 1919 
and 1920—bills which had been over- 
looked in the days of prosperity and 
which had been too much for the little 
bank account in the lean days since. 
Things were certainly in a mess. 
About the first business transacted 
after I became commander was to cut 


down our meetings from weekly to 
twice a month. The next step, imme- 
diately after that motion was passed, 
came when I asked the membership 


whether they thought our present 
meeting place a suitable clubroom. 
Unanimously they declared it was not. 

So at this very meeting we decided 
to abandon the place just as soon as we 
could and hold meetings in a_ public 
building which we could have the use 
of free. It wasn’t a good clubroom, 
either, but it was just about as good 
as the old place—and it didn’t cost us 
rent. We appointed one member of 
the post, a good business man, to dis- 
pose of the furniture—and when he 
had sold it off and applied the proceeds 
to existing furniture bills against the 
post, we owed less than $50 on this ac- 
count. That was about $150 better 
off than we had been before. 

Presently—I think it must have been 
within two more days—I discovered 
that the post had neither an executive 
committee nor a set of by-laws which 
could be found. There had been by- 
laws, but what had become of them is 
one of life’s unsolved mysteries. 

So at the next meeting we had the 
necessary legislation passed and got a 
committee functioning on the job of 
drawing up a set of by-laws. Next 
meeting the new by-laws were adopted. 

They provided for an executive com- 
mittee. Among other things, this ex- 
ecutive committee was given complete 
jurisdiction over the post’s funds. To 
it were appointed five solid citizens 
whose judgment and financial standing 
are above reproach. And it began to 
function at once. 

The executive committee and the new 
commander talked it over and decided 
that an officer either had to function 
or quit. The vice-commander had not 
paid his dues and was not very ener- 


(Continued from page 8) 


getic. So he was asked which he want- 
ed to do, work or quit. He hemmed and 
hawed a while but finally asked to be 
relieved. The same thing happened 
with one or two other officers who were 
sound asleep on their jobs. Only two 
of the post’s whole set of officers were 
on the job already enough so that they 
did not have to be asked point-blank 
which they preferred. 

So we replaced all of the deadwood 
and got new officers. Then the idea 
was advanced that we ought to be meet- 
ing in a better place than our new hall 
—so we arranged to rent an attractive 
small hall at a comparatively low rental 
and to hold our meetings there. 

Meanwhile we held a _ revenue-pro- 
ducing dance which helped our finances 
a little. The executive committee, any 
member of which was individually good 
for a lot more than the post’s whole in- 
debtedness, signed a note at the bank, 
and with this money we paid the most 
urgent of the outstanding bills. 

Then we started a membership com- 
mittee functioning. It was hard pull- 
ing. Everybody had some good reason 
or other why he would not join; many 
of these stubborn prospects had be- 
longed to the post at one time and quit. 
I had expected we would get a good big 
increase in membership just by going 
out and asking people to join, but it 
didn’t work that way. 

One thing that had got the post in 
wrong with the town was that, in the 
face of a very strong opposition to box- 
ing by the leading people—ours is a 
strait-laced churchly community—it 
had been putting on boxing shows for 
revenue. These bouts in general lost 
money for the post, which should have 
proved to the advocates of boxing that 
this is not a boxing town. But they 
kept running along, behind their bills, 
and hoping for a change to pull them 
out of the hole. 

The steady drain alienated the sym- 
pathy of those members of the post 
who were of the most conservative type 
—the type of service man every post 
has to have if it is going to hold the 
respect of the influential people of its 
town. 


HEN the post had developed into a 

first-rate gambling outfit. The post 
meetings were accomplishing nothing 
much; they weren’t interesting to most 
of the members, either as amusement 
or as duty. So the only members who 
were attracted to the meetings were 
the gambling boys, who hustled through 
meetings in order to get to the poker 
games and spotted bones. 

I have seen just enough of different 
Legion posts to know that the one sure 
poison for any post is a It 
drives away the better element, draws 
the worst, and brings out the people 
who want to slight post activities in 
order to get a run for their money on 
the table or on the floor. Never have 
I seen a post where gambling was al- 
lowed that didn’t go to pot sooner or 
later for it. 

Personally I like a game of cards. I 
don’t care much for the dominoes, but 
probably that is just because I have 
poor taste. It seems to me, however, 
that the Legion hall is not the place 


for gambling. Just how we worked it 
out is, I think, rather interesting. 

It was brought home to me with a 
bang at one of the earlier meetings 
after I became commander. <A man, 
talking to another comrade before meet- 
ing, pulled out a sizable roll of bills, 
“T suppose I’ll lose all that before I go 
home tonight,” he remarked with the 
air of a bold, bad man bragging how 
bad he is. 

So, invoking a clause of the by-laws 
which gives the commander rather 
broad powers in acting “for the good 
of the post,” I issued an order from the 
chair that thereafter there would be 
no gambling. “If you want to gamble 
here, then you can elect another com- 
mander,” I told them. “This post has 
a bad reputation in town because of 
this, and it isn’t wholesome for any 
Legionnaire to come to meeting figur- 
ing he’ll lose a roll. I won’t be the 
head of an outfit where that goes on.” 
And it stopped—an abuse usually halts 
in one-two time if someone just gives 
the command. Besides, the better ele- 
ment of the town was rapidly replacing 
the bet-a-million boys in the post. A 
little later we modified our rule to per- 
mit card games, with all games over 
by midnight. 


OON the service women of the town 

began to hear that the post was get- 
ting to be a fit place for a woman. One 
or two of them decided to join and see; 
they reported to their friends that the 
rumor was well-grounded, and soon 
most of the nurses and yeomanettes 
joined us. That made me feel good; 
when the women get to pulling for an 
organization which has hitherto had a 
questionable reputation that outfit is 
on the way to making good. 

The post’s records were in awful 
shape. Actually, you couldn’t tell who 
had paid dues, what had become of the 
money, or who had authorized paying 
out what little there was trace of. We 
sent to National Headquarters for a 
set of standard post accounts and put 
them into use. The adjutant and 
finance officer weren’t any too snappy 
as bookkeepers, but they learned quick- 
ly. Now our accounts are in a condi- 
tion of which we could be proud if we 
were a public accountants’ society in- 
stead of a Legion post. 

I have mentioned that the executive 
committee was made responsible for 
post funds. Also I insisted on a bank 
account from which no money could be 
checked except on the finance officer’s 
signature, countersigned by me. I 
didn’t want to cramp the treasurer’s 
style but the head of any organization 
must know how it stands financially, 
whether he is running a factory, an 
orphanage or a Legion post. 

Often I have told the members of 
our post that the little things are what 
count in Legion work or any other 
business. I learned in the O. T. C. that 
the Army didn’t want officers with 
theories on how to win the war—it 
needed officers who could do squads 
right. As the little things, like ac- 
counting and gambling and all the rest, 
have been straightened around, the big 
things of importance have just auto 
matically fixed themselves up. 
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I studied parliamentary drill, and | 
went out of my way to find meetings | 
where I could watch experts in action. 
Then I copied them—so that the meet- 
ings began running with a snap. 

The Manual of Ceremonies had never 
been used in our post; for that matter, 
I believe that it has never been used in 
most posts. But we put it in, stressing 
the initiation ceremony. After a little 
practice, it went beautifully. We made 
every Officer learn his part, and we 
made every new member be initiated 
even though he was an old member who Can You Find The Twins? 
had lapsed out. We had some work Here’s a Brand New Puzzle. There are eighteen girls pictured 
getting the officers to memorize their | here. TWO, and only two of them are alike in every way. 


. They are exact duplicates. See if you can find them. 
parts—but —_a =— of the al To be sure they ali tock alike, but examine them closer. You 
gion have told us, within six months, 


will see that almost every one differs in some vey from all the 
that ours is about the best initiation others. In some the difference may be in the dark or light band 
team they have seen. 


on the brim of the hat, or the trimming on the collar. Or, some 
may wear necklaces or ae or both. Only two are exactly 
Finally we moved our meetings over 
to a smaller hall in one of the good 


alike. No, it’s not as easy asitlooks. You must search carefully. 
SEND NO MONEY—COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 

clubs of our town. It is an attractive 

hall, and we have learned that it is 


FIND THE T WINS—that'sal! you have todo. Nolist of words to 
better showmanship to have a crowded 


write. No money to send in; nothing to sell. It’s all FREE. Cut out 
the TWINS and send your answer as soon as possible. First 

small hall than a large hall in which 

the meeting rattles around. It makes 


2nd prize $200, etc. There will be 100 prizes in all, and in addition val- 
uable GIFT BONDS WILL ALSO BE GIVEN. Answers must be 
mailed 

everybody feel closer together, and it 

gives the impression that here is an 


by March 31, 1926. Duplicate prizes, in case of ties. In award- 
ing the J vimy’ the judges will take into consideration, neatneas, style, 
handwriting, e 
organization which is just crowded by 
its membership. 


tc. 
THE NEVERMAN CO. “2 ®y2" Big. Dept. 25. 

Our post membership was good in 

1919, the records show. It fell off 
steadily then, until when I came in in 
1924 it was down below a hundred— 
and ours is a sizable town. Today ours 
is one of the five largest posts in our 
department—I’m not giving the exact 
figures, for I don’t want this story to 
be read by anyone who can trace it 
back to our post. That might make 
some hard feelings, since I have had to 
tell some unpalatable truths to make 




































































Stop COUGHING! 


Use a real remedy— not a 
candy — Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches. Quickly 











my points. ; |} Million dollar relieves Coughs, Hoarse- 

I have mentioned some unwise out-|] tailoring house. ness, Throat Irritations, 

side activities the post had indulged in. || Special made-to-measure all _ : and Loss of Voice. Singers 

There were others: a raffle of an auto- || Wool suits retail $25. Big profits. and Public Speakers have 

mobile, draping the prize with post and || © day delivery. United States Fidel-_ used them for over 75 years. 
ity and Guaranty Bond of satisfaction 


a oe aneis meen aeerd or money refunded back of every suit. ]| At All Druggists —In 4 Size Packages 
or a percentage oO e receipts; eet || Experience unnecessary. Exclusive ter- 


IW. c y ate ’ . . ° 
carnivals of a rowdy sort; there’s no|] ritory to capable salesmen. Outfits free. Send 15c for sample package to 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 

















use enumerating them all. Every one|| Write at once for new spring line. Sole Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
hurt the post, even though it brought HOMELAND TAILORING CO., Inc. Poe +. se 
im money. 13 to 27 W. Fayette St., Dept. 4, Baltimore, Md. se eromte ponte 








We have stopped all that. We won’t —--— : —e 
endorse anyone, if he wants to sell 
anything, no matter how good, on the 


strength of our endorsement. We won’t 

sponsor anything that would not pass 

the town’s council of clergymen. We 
are hard-boiled about these things. ° 
How about results of all this? Well, 
we are out of debt—by legitimate éll 
Can 


means, money all raised on value- 
received enterprises. We have no sur- omp ete 


plus, but we’ll get it, for our morale is 

















right. The boys are talking about a HI OT O RY 


| 
on’T let your Christmas spirit get 
D the best of your good judgment. | of the 
The skin game flourishes around Ae ae 
82nd Division 


Christmas better than at any other 
Official History of the 82nd Division written by the Commanding 














season of the year. Now is the time 
to be on the lookout for shyster sub- 
scription agents for “veteran” maga- 
zines, Remember, too, that The 










American Legion Weekly itself em- || Officers of the Regiment. Well illustrated—310 pages, contains 
eye ne agents, and pag! ey ~* Divisional orders, maps, citations and statistics. 

resen’ ing imse as a eeKiy suD- | ° ° 

scription agent is, by that statement Well bound in red buckram. Price $3.00. 

alone, a faker. The Weekly will be || THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE 

grateful for any information supplied . 

by readers regarding activities of any THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 

of these bogus agents. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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STOP 


GROPING 
IN THE DARK 






Mark with an “‘X’’ position or positions you'd like. Write 
ame at bottom. Cut this ad out and mail to us AT ONCE. 








RADIO‘%N: ¥%10% 
rywhe report Miraco Radios get 


Users everyw! 
proyrams to coast on loud speaker; 


Wars" heat Toreles wanton” Hadi's 
pds ed 
MIRACO HE isganctaon of] 


ST-UD(QMMNONLY . . . a 
GETS EM FREE! [itsrored't to's tue mod. 


ae 

eee ace 7s oer 

[remery GENUINE abana 
$5°° GILLETTE 
SAFETY SB OQc 


RAZOR 
POST PaID 


A regular gente 

ine man's size 

Gillette—same Send for your razor today. 

model as formere Stamps or currency ac- 
cepted. Act promptly be- 
cause our supply is limited. 

















willappreciate 














Your mone yback 

if not satisfied. 

I 

As one of the oldest 

patent firms in Amer- 

ica we give inventors 

at lowest consistent 

charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 

many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 


Namerous Legionnuire References 





of 
1924-1925 


This 640-page, photographically _ illus- 
trated volume, prepared by New York’s 
famous dramatic critic, Burns Mantle, 
deals with what, in his expert opinion, 
are the TEN BEST PLAYS of the recent 
dramatic season. The action, cast, length 
of run and general success of “‘What 
Price Glory?”"—They Knew What They 
Wanted—The Youngest—Mrs. Partridge 
Presents—Minick—Desire Under The Elms 
—Dancing Mothers—The Firebrand—Wild 
Birds—and The Fall Guy is sufficiently de- 
tailed to give the reader a thorough knowl- 
edge of each play. If you can’t SEE the 
latest plays—READ about them! Price, 
postpaid $3.00. 


THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











The Best Plays | 


| home of our own; we can build it when 
| we drive for it. 


We have received de- 
partment: recognition for our activity 
and national recognition for our coun- 
ty’s showing on the Endowment Fund. 
I could go on all day reciting benefits 


|from our program and _ policies—but 


they all point the same moral. 
I honestly believe—and I have a wide 
experience in the Legion—that ours is 


— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLy 


today one of the best posts in the whole 
organization. Fourteen months ago | 
think it was close to the worst; certain. 
ly it was the worst I had ever seen, 
And no one individual is entitled t 
the credit. It is simply that the pogt 
was supplied with a sound set of poli. 
cies, by which it worked itself up to the 
high place in the community to which 
any well-run Legion Post is entitled. 


What’s the Matter with Boxing? 


(Continued from page 7) 


tests against the verdicts and to him 
they seemed to contain a note of men- 
ace. He told a recent interviewer that 
it would be an excellent idea to sus- 
pend decisions. 

The decisionless bout has never been 
regarded by promoters as equal to the 
decision affair in drawing power. That 
Rickard should urge such a change is 
clear indication of the state of affairs. 
Rickard’s status as director of the new 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
gives him a decided interest in the fu- 
ture of boxing. 

All the bad decisions are not neces- 
sarily crooked. Plain incompetence 
will account for many of the mistakes 














| that rouse the ire of the customers. No 
| two men see the same things in a bout, 
| though they sit side by side. 
| over, men who are not trained observ- 
|ers are too often allowed to serve as 


More- 


judges. 

In many a contest between well- 
matched boxers there is no clear mar- 
gin of superiority for either man. Un- 
willing to take the handy refuge of a 
draw decision, the officials may render 
the best verdict they can, and some- 
body’s backers are bound to emit loud 


|and piercing squawks. 


How frequently the sure-thing gam- 


‘blers are able to reach boxing officials 


is a question that all the prosecuting 
attorneys in the land will never be able 
to answer. Honest difference of opin- 
ion is always possible, for decisions on 
most limited-round bouts cannot, in the 
nature of the sport, be wholly conclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, the following ex- 
perience is being repeated many times 
in many fight clubs right now: 

Before the show starts a troupe of 
gamblers is seen in action around the 
lobbies and entrances. These sure- 
thing men are eager to bet on Kid 
Ruffaus, say, who meets Battling Mc- 
Murder in the main bout. They suc- 
ceed in placing many bets. on the Kid. 
During the fight the Ruffaus entry has 
rather a sorry time of it. He is on his 
feet at the end and has landed a punch 
now and then, but very plainly the 
Battling One has had the better of the 
fighting. But Kid Ruffaus is awarded 
the decision, and the gamblers collect. 
What wonder that the harder heads of 
boxing’s little hard-boiled world are 
asking how long the game will stand 
up? . 

Phe writer would not, incidentally, 
have this piece regarded as a plea for 
the rights of persons who wish to 
wager on boxing bouts. The fellow 
who bets on a fight is entitled to all 
that he can get, which is usually the 
worst of it. But if boxing is worth 
while having, and there seems to be a 
decided opinion to that effect, then it 
is worth having clean. 

Aside from the inroads of the sure- 
thing hijackers, there are other threat- 


ening indications, of which the yp.- 
willingness of champions to risk their 
titles in the ring is foremost. The arch 
offender in this respect is, of course, 
that ornament of the silver screen, 
William Harrison Dempsey. Matters 
have reached such a pass that most 
grown-ups—including this writer—do 
not care two whoops whether Mr, 
Dempsey ever fights again. But 
should he, or any of the other inactive 
champions, actually engage to take on 
a real contender, the customers will 
perk up again and demand ringside 
seats. They should, of course, punish 
the laggards by remaining away from 
their fights forever and ever, but they 
won’t. 

Certain critics affect to see in the 
huge earnings of boxers a menace to 
the industry. The fans resent the 
overweening prosperity of their favor- 
ites, it is alleged. This won’t hold 
water. Your real boxing fan glories in 
the incomes of the top-notchers. He 
likes to see his heroes able to keep the 
wolf from the door and the Rolls-Royce 
in repair. 

Secure from financial proddings, the 
boxer may not have the motive for 
scrapping so busily. But this will take 
care of itself in time, for there are al- 
ways sturdy but penniless lads comi 
up from the rougher districts areal 
the gas tanks and beyond the railroad 
tracks. These striving ones, until they 
themselves become non - combatant 
financiers, can be relied on to keep the 
business flourishing and the customer 
amused. 

No such thoughtful piece of writing 
as this one should close without strik- 
ing at least one constructive note. 

“What,” it may be asked, “can the 
paying patrons of boxing do about the 
sorry state of their favored amuse 
ment?” 

Well, they can stay home nights and 
fuss with the radio. This may 
boxing, but be not needlessly alarmed 
If the game of gloves and knuckles i} 
now preparing for one of its periodical j 
trips to the undertaker, don’t fret. 
game will come back. It always has. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this department must kt 
received three weeks in advance of the event 
with which they are concerned. 


M. G. Co., 138TH INr.—Annual reunion # 
Claridge Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19. Dinnet 
at 6:30 p. m. Address A. A. Poss, 117 & 
Eleventh St., St. Louis. F 

Base Hosp. 13—Annual reunion at University | 
Club, Chicago, Ill., 6 p. m., Jan. 15. A 
Clyde A. Ryan, Secy., Room 1248, 29 So. 
Salle St., Chicago, 

Fr. St. MENGE CANDIDATE ScHOOL—Membet | 
of the second class at Engineers’ candidalt 
school interested in proposed reunion 
Philadelphia Exposition in 1926, address Geort® 
W. Kuhlman, 810 N. 26th St., Philadelphia. 
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an patients in Station Hospital, 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas, by 
the Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The 
American Legion Weekly is now in 
operation. This is the first installation 
made by the present Board of Trustees 
to reach completion. Past Commander 
John K. Weber, who, representing Ala- 
mo Post of San Antonio, Texas, acted 
as liaison agent for the trustees of the 
Fund, reports that on Monday night, 
November 23d, the disabled comrades 
enjoyed their first program and listened 
with delight to an acknowledgment 
from Station WCAR of San Antonio of 
a message sent for them by Major 
John W. Sherwood, executive officer of 
the hospital. 

The receiving equipment with its 800 
head phones which serve the bed pa- 
tients and six loud speakers which are 
placed in recreation rooms was _in- 
stalled by a force of men from the Sec- 
ond Signal Company, Second Division, 
under the direction of Technical Ser- 
geant E. C. Smith. Sergeant Smith 
had the pleasure of tuning in the first 
program picked up and also picked up 
programs from other stations scattered 
over the country, including Stations 
KFKX, Hastings, Nebraska, and WHO, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Station WCAR of San Antonio dedi- 
cated its program of Wednesday night, 
November 25th, to the patients in Fort 
Sam Houston Hospital, the newest 
members of its family of listeners. The 
program on that night was given by 
the Brackenridge High School Glee 
Club, composed of fifty girl students. 


HE radio receiving equipment 
presented to the disabled veter- 


oMRADE H. C. HINKEL of York 

(Pennsylvania) Post advises that 
he picked up the Armistice program 
broadcast from Station WSMB (New 
Orleans). This is the second acknowl- 
edgment of this program to be received 
by this department, the other coming 
from a Legionnaire of Smith Center, 
Kansas. How many Legionnaires lis- 
tened in on the Armistice programs 
broadcast by Warren Townsend Post 
of Hot Springs, Arkansas, and Oak- 
land (California) Post from Stations 
KTHS and KLX, respectively? 


MULATING the example set by the 

Sun-Roxy Radio Fund, which is 
now being administered by The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly, Spokane (Wash- 
ington) Post has started a small radio 
fund of its own. Adjutant Thomas G. 
Ware advises that his post discovered 
a totally disabled veteran in Spokane 
who is unable to leave his home during 
the winter months. This man had read 
of the Sun-Roxy Radio Fund and asked 
the assistance of Spokane Post in ob- 
taining a receiving set to while away 
the long winter days. Reading in the 





/: 


Weekly that the board of trustees of 
the Fund was devoting all of its ener- 
gies to equipping first hospitals where 
the greatest number of disabled com- 
rades can be reached with radio enter- 
tainment, Spokane Post took it upon 
itself to provide a receiving set. 
Securing the co-operation of Station 
KFPY, Spokane Post took the air on 
the evening of November 23d. The 
program broadcast was given by artists 
all of whom are members of the post 
with the exception of Miss Dorothy 
Drew, pianiste. A short announcement 
was made of the purpose of the post 
in supplying radio entertainment to the 
listeners and the unseen audience was 


invited to call for request numbers, the | 4 


request to be accompanied by the pledge 
of a small donation to the post’s radio 
fund. When the hour’s program was 
concluded, pledges totaling fifty-three 
dollars had been received and a dozen 
more requests for numbers were in the 
hands of the post’s radio committee. 

With the money thus obtained, a 
member of the post purchased the parts 
for a receiving set and constructed the 
set for the disabled comrade. 





HE Legion posts of Chicago and 

Cook County are continuing their 
daily afternoon programs, excepting 
Saturday and Sunday, from Station 
WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News. A 
different post arranges and broadcasts 
the program each day, the program be- 
ing dedicated to one of the thirty-three 
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You Can Make $100 
Weekly Selling Radio 


Demonstrate once—results 
mean sure sales! Sell what 
everybod 


and 
2st FREE 


ish a business of your own. 
in 


you 


J. Methesen Bell, Pres. 


everything. 
3100 Men Are Now Doing It! 


Success with over 3,100 men proves merit of 
Proposition. $100 weekly not unusual ny Ozarka 


men € more in spare time! —— 
Free Book! wrrnt youre Til ace Gat ne 

° see that m 
64-page book, Ozarka plan No. 100, is sent you with. 
out cost, Please mention the name of your county. 
ail the coupon! 











banat {NcorPoRaTED 
122 Austin Avenue L. _ G2", — Chicago, llinoie _ 
| enthean - 10-25-122L i 
| ond HESPUL teint he FRI BOO Tee | 
' Name. ! 
I ! 
on ~ ot 
) [Make’25° 

} Teel 
perdaywritesD.C.Beckham 





’ FREE SAMPLES 


Sell Madison “Retter-Made” Shirts for 
_ Large Manufacturer Direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Many earn $100.00 
weekly and bonus. Write for Free Samples. 








veterans’ hospitals in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin | 
which have been equipped with radio 
receiving apparatus by the Chicago | 
Daily News Soldier Relief Radio Fund, 
which works in conjunction with the 
Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. A schedule of 
the programs for the coming week will 
be found in the On the Air depart- 
ment (see below). 





ON THE AIR 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Legiow posts will be published in 
this department. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure 
to give the wave length. 


SovurH CxHicaco Post will broadcast a pro- 
gram from Station WMAQ (447.5 meters) De- 
cember 18 at 2 p. m., Central Time. 

TayiLor Post, CHICAGO, will broadcast a pro- 
gram from Station WMAQ (447.5 meters) De- 
cember 21 at 2 p. m., Central Time. 

TuHeoporeE ROoosEvELT Post, CHICAGO, will 
broadeast a program from Station WMAQ 
(447.5 meters) December 22 at 2 p. m., Cen- 
tral Time. 

Pouce Post, CHICAGO, will broadcast a pro- 
gram from Station WMAQ (447.5 meters) De- 
cember 23 at 2 p. m., Central Time. 

DELANO Post, CHICAGO, will broadcast a pro- 
gram from Station WMAQ (447.5 meters) De- 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 664 Groadway, New York 











U.S.Government Jobs 


$1140 to $3300 YEAR 
STEADY WORK 


No Layoffs 

Paid Vacations P 

Common education sufficient. Z di 
Ex-Service Men ra Rochester, le ¥v. 
get oo Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
< () Information telling how to get 
‘ co aU.S.Government job; (2) List of 
ae s Government jobs now obtainable ; (9 

- _ 7 


Information regarding preference to 
ex-service men. 


” Cee eneusesestosce 





cember 24 at 2 p. m., Central Time. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


The Human Alarm 


“Ethel,” said Pa, “I think that bashful 
young feller of yours is out on the porch, 
tryin’ to make a call.” 

“Why, Pa,” exclaimed Ethel, “I didn’t 
hear him ring.” 

“Neither did I,” acknowledged Pa. “But 
I heard his knees knockin’ together.” 


The Hospitable Jessie 
[From the Medina (Ohio) Sentinel] 
Chicken thieves again visited Jessie Hull 
Saturday evening. 


Mixed Foursomes 


“T wish you’d turn out the light,” said he. 
Said she: “How silly you are; 

That isn’t a bulb at all you see; 
It’s the end of my father’s cigar.” 


——wvJ. 4. 


wR 


Oh, happy little Skeeter, 
With voice like angel's harp, 
The only thing you have to do 
Is keep your stinger sharp! 
—W. H. G. 8. 


A Public Charge? 
[From Harrisburg (Pa.) News] 


Mrs. E Ss will spend the 
winter on Dallas, Texas. 





Where Charity Begins 


“Henry,” asked the young wife, “are 
you working on our budget?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then subtract fifty dollars from char- 
ity funds for a new dress. met such a 
poor widow who makes lovely gowns.” 


Money Is Active Here 
[Ad in Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial] 
LOST—A twenty dollar bill between 
Rosenzweig’s and Martin Machinery Co., 
walked around by depot. Liberal reward. 
Limerix 7 
Prohibition would be a hard blau 
To the oil-drinking old Esquimau. 
On one-half percent oil 
He never could toil, 
With the mercury sixty belau! 
—D. D. 


A visitor up in St. Claire 
Gave all of her suitors the aire. 
When some one asked why, 
She said with a sy: 
“My husband just sent me my ag 
—J. A. S. 


There was a young girl from Carlisle. 
Who dressed in an old-fashioned stisle ; 
In her clothing so droll, 
She took a short stroll, 
And traffic was blocked for a ite. 
—C. 8S. R. 


Right Up to Date 
[Weather report in Kansas City Kansan] 


Generally fair tonight and Friday, 
slightly cooler tonight; modern tempera- 
tures Friday. 


L’Enfant Terrible—’25 Model 


“Father,” said the four-year-old, when 
the old man returned from the office,~“I 
wish you’d speak to your wife. We've had 
a terrible scene.” 


Cannibalism in the West 
[From Twin Falls (Idaho) Times] 


Mrs. N. H. White presented her hus- 
band, “Bugs” White, with a fine eight and 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


a half pound boy last night about 12:30 
and the barbers are planning for a 
barbecue. 


The Man for the Job 


[From the American Funeral Director} 
F. H. Sorrow, manager of Southern 
Funeral Director, has been selected pub- 
licity manager for the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee Funeral Directors’ Association. 


The Way of a Maid 


Capper: “You really look sweet enough 
to eat.” 
Flapper: “Check! Let’s get some 
noodles.” 
Bleached 
[Ad in Omaha World-Herald] 
2X-COLORED chauffeur _and butler 


would like job in private family. 


Roundabout 
“Why did you employ such a poor law- 
yer?” asked Littrell. “I don’t believe he 
ever did win a case.” 
“I know it,” agreed Kummel, “but I 
want to win the sympathy of the jury.” 


Write Your Own Head 
[From Raymond (Wash.) Herald] 
Both girls riding in the machine which 
overturned were injured. Miss L———— 
was cut about the face and hands and 
Miss S in the back seat. 
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Variation No. 26,884 
“Why did you name your little bo; 
Prescription?” Mrs. Naylor asked her eo) 
ored cook. 
“Cause,” .was the answer, “Ah has see) 
a time gittin’ him filled.” 


Should Have Counted Ten First 
[Ad in Philadelphia Inquirer] 
ENGINEER wants position Keystone 


grader, conerete mixer, roller. Threy 
Shovel. 
Interested 
Mae: “I went to a fortune teller yes. 
terday. She told me where I could fing 


my future husband.” 

Rae: “Let me have her address, dearie 
Perhaps she'll be able to tell me where | 
ean find my present one.” 


Sheer Nudity 


My dear, I am not startled 
3y what you do not wear, 
By lipsticks, eyebrow pencils, 
$y bobbed and hennaed hair. 
There’s little on your body: 
In that I deem you kind, 
But, girlie, this disgusts me- 
There’s nothing on your mind! 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


Specialization of Industry 
[Ad in Wisconsin State Journal] 
_ WANTED parties that need pickles to 
ring. 
Another Printer Leaves Town 
[From Portland (Ore.) Journal] 


Eleanor T. MaeMillan, president of the 
society, presided and made several bright 
and sappy introductory talks. 
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Nervous passenger to pilot of falling plane: ““Can’t you make it drop on the 
I always have a fearful cold when I get my feet wet.” 


land? 






